College  fundraising  receives  boost 


By  Allana  Gillam-Wright 

Conestoga  College’s  Investing  in 
Skills  for  Tomorrow  fundraising 
campaign  received  a boost  June  15, 
in  the  form  of  a $20,000  cheque 
from  Allen-Bradley  Canada  Ltd.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  cheque,  the  first  of  five,  for  a 
total  of  $100,000  over  five  years, 
was  presented  to  Conestoga  Col- 
lege president  John  Tibbits  by  Wil- 
liam E.  Hetherington,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Allen- 
Bradley,  a fully  owned  subsidiary 
of  Rockwell  International  of  Can- 
ada. 

The  college  is  trying  to  raise  $4.5 
million  for  the  construction  of  a 
school  of  business  at  the  Doon  cam- 
pus. 

The  actual  amount  needed  is  $1 1 
million  but  the  provincial  govern- 
ment will  provide  the  rest  of  the 


money  through  capital  commit- 
ments. All  of  the  business  courses 
now  offered  at  various  campuses 
will  be  consolidated  and  taught  at 
the  new  facility. 

Hetherington  said  the  college  has 
always  been  an  asset  to  Allen  Brad- 
ley and  the  company  currently  em- 
ploys 53  graduates  of  Conestoga. 

“It  is  not  just  sufficient  to  have  a 
high  school  diploma,”  said 
Hetherington.  “Today  the  skills  and 
literacy  levels  needed  are  much 
higher,  and  graduates  of  Conestoga 
meet  the  requirements.” 

Tibbits  said  Allen-Bradley  and 
Conestoga  have  always  had  a good 
relationship.  The  company  has  sent 
management  employees  to  the  col- 
lege to  help  students  prepare  for  job 
interviews  and  brief  them  on  com- 
pany requirements. 

Tibbits  added  that  funding  from 
local  companies  was  necessary  to 


the  college  building  fund  since 
Conestoga  has  had  a seven  per  cent 
increase  in  students  and  only  a two 
per  cent  increase  in  funding. 

This  is  the  first  significant  capital 
campaign  drive  the  college  has 
conducted.  The  deadline  for  col- 
lecting the  necessary  $4.5  million 
is  Dec.  31,  and,  according  to 
Tibbits,  three-quarters  of  the 
money  has  been  pledged. 

The  actual  construction  of  the 
building  will  be  started  in  the 
spring  of  1994. 

Tibbits  said  it  was  a good  time  to 
start  the  building  as  the  reeession 
also  hit  the  construction  industry 
and  the  college  would  get  good 
value  for  its  money. 

Out  of  the  $4.5  million  the  college 
hopes  to  raise,  $3  million  is  to  be 
spent  on  the  facility  while  the  other 
$1.5  million  is  to  be  used  to  cover 
the  cost  of  new  equipment. 


DSA  promotions  co-ordinator  quits 


By  Kenton  Augennan 

DSA  activities  and  promotions 
co-ordinator  Jason  Pomeroy  has  re- 
signed, it  was  announced  at  the 
association’s  executive  meeting  on 
June  15. 


of  whether  he  will  return  to  school 
in  September,  said  Lehman. 

Pomeroy’s  status  became  a con- 
cern for  the  executive  after  he 
missed  the  first  three  DSA  meet- 
ings of  the  semester,  said  the  presi- 
dent. 


resignation,  said  Lehman. 

“We  haven’t  actually  had  to  pro- 
mote anything  yet,  so  it  hasn’t  been 
a burden  that  Jason  hasn’t  been 
here.” 

According  to  Lehman,  the  main 
duties  of  the  activities  and  promo- 


Learning  about  AIDS 

College  nurses  say  students  should  protect  themselves  from 
AIDS.  Students  must  learn  what  can  hurt  them  and  what  can 
help  them.  See  story  on  page  6. 

(Photo  illustration  by  Sean  Meyer) 


DSA  president  Ron  Lehman  told 
the  executive  he  had  a telephone 
conversation  with  Pomeroy  in 
which  the  activities  and  promotions 
co-ordinator  said  he  was  stepping 
down. 

Pomeroy  agreed  to  put  his  resig- 
nation in  writing  and  mail  it  to  the 
DSA,  said  Lehman. 

Pomeroy  has  found  his  summer 
job  keeps  him  so  busy  he  is  unable 
to  perform  his  DSA  duties,  Lehman 
said  in  a subsequent  interview. 

“He  (Pomeroy)  can’t  get  a day  off 
work  in  the  summer  and  part  of  his 
accepting  of  the  position  that  he 
applied  for  was  that  he  would  come 
in  for  10  hours  a week.” 

Furthermore,  Pomeroy  is  unsure 


Unable  to  reach  Pomeroy  by  tele- 
phone, Lehman  said,  he  sent  him  a 
letter  asking  him  to  caU  if  he  could 
not  attend  the  meetings. 

Pomeroy  then  telephoned  and 
“apologized  for  not  being  able  to  be 
around,”  said  the  president. 

Pomeroy  chose  to  resign  rather 
than  forfeit  the  $200  honorarium  he 
would  have  earned  this  summer  and 
resume  his  duties  in  September, 
said  Lehman. 

“He  recognized  the  fact  that  he 
would  be  slowing  us  down  a lot  by 
waiting  until  September  and  then 
not  coming  back.  We’d  be  in  kind 
of  a tight  spot.” 

Neither  Pomeroy  nor  the  DSA 
harbors  any  ill-will  as  a result  of  the 


tions  co-ordinator  are  making  post- 
ers and  acting  as  master  of 
ceremonies  for  events  such  as  ori- 
entation week,  pubs,  barbecues  and 
pond  parties. 

The  co-ordinator  also  must  assist- 
ing in  planning  events,  he  said. 

The  search  for  a new  activities 
and  promotions  co-ordinator  will 
begin  as  soon  as  Pomeroy’s  written 
resignation  is  received,  said  the 
president. 

Some  applications  remain  on  file 
from  the  time  Pomeroy  was  hired, 
he  added. 

Applicants  should  be  artistic,  out- 
going, hard  working  and  able  to 
work  a minimum  of  10  hours  a 
week,  said  Lehman. 


Cambridge  library  displays 
photography  teacher’s  work 


By  Allana  Gillam-Wright 

Photographs  taken  by  Roger 
Young,  a part-time  photography 
teacher  in  the  journalism  depart- 
ment at  the  Doon  campus  of  Con- 
estoga College,  are  currently  on 
display  at  The  Library  & Gallery  in 
Cambridge. 

Y oung,  along  with  two  other  local 
artists,  Judy  Major-Girardin  and 
Mary  O’Brien,  have  been  given 
snace  in  the  gallery  to  allow  the 


public  to  scrutinize  their  work. 

Ten  picture  collages  have  been 
put  together  and  framed  by  Young. 
The  black  and  white  pictures  range 
from  hand-tinted  flowers  to  build- 
ings and  fishing  vessels. 

The  opening  reception  on  Friday,. 
June  18,  was  attended  by  critics  and 
friends  of  the  local  artists. 

Local  musicians  entertained  in  the 
lobby  while  people  browsed. 

The  showing  will  continue  from 
June  18  to  July  24. 


Lynne  Woolstencroft  \with  her  Canada  125  medal. 

(Photo  by  Lori  Liphard) 


Woolstencroft  receives  Canada  1 25  Award 


By  Lori  Liphard 

Lynne  Woolstencroft,  a professor 
in  academic  support  at  Conestoga’s 
Doon  campus,  almost  did  not  go  to 
a reception  at  the  Waterloo  Inn  to 
receive  a Canada  125  Award. 

“I  felt  very  humble  about  receiv- 
ing the  award  because  so  many 
other  people  deserve  medals,”  said 
WoolstencrofL  who  was  presented 
with  the  recognition  from  the  Gov- 
ernor General’s  office  by  Elizabeth 
Witmer,  MPP  for  Waterloo  North. 

Woolstencroft  said  she  was  in- 
vited to  bring  20  people  with  her  to 
the  reception,  but  only  invited  her 
family. 

“I  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the 
whole  thing,”  she  added  softly. 

Woolstencroft  opened  a pamphlet 
during  the  interview,  laughingly 
asking,  “Are  you  ready  for  this?” 
The  pamphlet  shows  how  to  wear 
the  insignia  on  different  occasions, 
with  various  kinds  of  clothing. 

Woolstencroft  said  she  knew  in 
December  that  she  would  be  receiv- 
ing the  award.  She  was  nominated 


by  a number  of  groups  for  her  work 
on  behalf  of  the  poor,  her  involve- 
ment with  physically  and  mentally 
challenged  people  and  being  active 
in  environmental  concerns  for  24 
years. 

She  was  recognized  as  a volunteer 
who  helps  to  get  homes  for  people 
who  cannot  afford  housing,  and 
was  acknowledged  for  her  work  as 
a writer  and  her  involvement  in  mu- 
nicipal politics,  the  school  board 
and  women  in  the  workforce. 

She  said  she  is  aware  some  of  her 
students  from  Conestoga  nomi- 
nated her  for  the  work  she  has  done 
in  the  classroom. 

Other  people  from  the  college 
who  received  Canada  125  Awards 
were  Marilyn  Black-Lambert,  di- 
rector of  continuing  education,  and 
Bill  Townshend,  who  retired  from 
Conestoga  in  1992. 

Woolstencroft  said  she  did  not 
want  her  name  published  in  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Record,  but 
added  she  feels  more  comfortable 
about  people  within  the  college 
knowing  she  received  the  award. 


rather  than  the  community. 

“People  tend  to  glamorize  the 
kind  of  life  that  volunteers  and 
community  leaders  live,“  she  said. 

“When  I look  at  people  who  work 
in  the  volunteer  sector,  I realize 
I’ve  been  lucky  that  I get  so  much 
acknow  ledgemenL 

“There  are  a lot  of  people  who 
Vork  every  day  at  St.  John’s  (soup) 
kitchen  or  at  the  food  bank,  which 
are  things  I’ve  been  involved  in  — 
as  a worker  but  they  may  never 
receive  a thank  you  other  than  from 
five  people.  That’s  why  it  gets  so 
overwhelming.” 

Woolstencroft  said  she  recently 
told  her  best  friend  about  the  aw'ard 
and  told  her  brother  during  a visit 
in  Calgary. 

She  keeps  her  medal  in  a file 
folder  in  a drawer  at  home.  Her 
husband,  Peter,  she  said,  told  her 
that  her  reaction  to  awards  may  be 
insulting  to  people  who  honor  her. 
Woolstencroft  said  he  thinks  she  is 
a beuer  giver  than  a taker. 

“I  react  very  badly  to  awards,” 
she  said. 
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By  Duncan 
R.  Inglis 


Hello,  Ms  PM 

Why  bother  with  leadership 
convention  parties  anyway? 

Only  half  of  the  guests  come 
away  satisfied.  No  explana- 
tion necessary. 

The  Progressive  Conserva- 
tive leadership  was  hers  to 
lose,  said  the  media.  He 
would  lead  the  Tories  to  a 
third  straight  majority  government,  said  the  polls. 

Kim  Campbell’s  inconsistencies  slowly  depleted  her  lead  over 
Jean  Charest  for  the  coveted  Conservative  party  prize.  The  deple- 
tion, according  to  Maclean’s  magazine/CTV  polls,  may  continue 
despite  the  narrow  victory  over  Charest. 

The  polls  claim  Kim  could  win  a future  federal  election  on  her  own 
merits,  but  the  Conservatives  still  lag  well  enough  behind  Liberal 
popularity  to  lose. 

Canadian  Prime  Minister  Kim  Campbell  won  the  first  ballot  at  the 
Tory  convention  quite  easily.  Campbell  received  48  per  cent  of  the 
delegate  support  while  Charest  got  a less-than-expected  39  per  cent. 
He  had  hoped  to  be  within  four  or  five  points  of  Campbell. 

Her  inconsistency  (^history:  Social  Credit  campaign,  two  marriages 
and  two  divorces,  inability  to  finish  some  university  degrees)  al- 
lowed Charest  to  close  the  gap.  Too  little,  too  late  for  Charest. 

Campbell,  despite  attracting  fellow-candidate  Jim  Edwards  to  her 
camp  for  the  second  ballot,  gained  only  five  percentage  points. 
Charest  earned  nine  per  cent. 

Media  coverage  of  this  gala  affair  was  remarkable.  CTV,  CBC, 
Newsworld  (or  are  they  one-and-the-same).  Global  and  Baton  all 
sported  their  favored  colors  for  this  event.  The  new  Tory  campaign- 
ers, with  the  exception  of  Garth  Turner,  Edwards  and  Patrick  Boyer, 
came  across  as  anything  but  stuffy  and  old. 

Many  delegates  appeared  somewhat  inebriated.  Joe  Clark  seemed 
to  lead  the  Charest  clan  in  an  Old  Boy’s  club  tavern-style  sing-along. 

Meanwhile,  Campbell  supporters  jammed  to  INXS’s  A New  Sen- 
sation. For  those  of  you  who  know  INXS,  Conservative  politics 
never  ceases  to  Mystify  me. 

Conservative  and  Old  “Boy’s”  club  are  words  that  describe  past 
male  leaders.  Just  in  case  no  one  noticed,  Campbell  is  a woman. 
Perhaps  that  is  where  progressive  comes  into  play. 

Inconsistent  and  Progressive  Conservative  seem  to  have  gone  hand 
in  hand  for  the  past  10  years  at  least.  It’s  all  beginning  to  make  sense 
now.  Negative  media  hype  does  not  a prime  minfsler  make. 

Allan  Fotheringham  wrote  it  best  in  From  Cliff  Edge  to  Cliff  Edge, 
in  his  Maclean’s  column.  He  opens  with  his  favorite  Campbell  story, 
but  buries  the  funniest  one  in  the  heart  of  the  column. 

“When  asked  by  the  Vancouver  Province  for  a comment  on  their 
now  dead  marriage,  (husband  #1  and  22  years  her  elder,  Nathan) 
Divinsky  said  that  as  a gentleman  he  didn’t  want  to  respond.  And 
then  added  that  if  she  wins  he  is  going  to  display  a bumper  sticker, 
T Screwed  the  Prime  Minister.’” 

Despite  Campbell’s  inconsistencies  of  the  past  and  the  threat  from 
polls,  she  has  pulled  off  what  once  may  have  been  unimaginable. 
“She  is  Canada’s  first  female  prime  minister,”  said  Brian  Mulroney. 
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space,  and  to  remove  any  libellous  statements.  Your  letter  must  be 
signed,  and  include  your  program  and  year  for  verification.  Send  let- 
ters to  the  Spoke  office.  Room  4B15,  Doon  campus. 
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OPINION 


CANADA"?  NE)(r  ELEcTiOrJ 


THE  Tory  V-EAWSklP  V 
RACE 


When  is  it  the  right  time  to  die? 


Thou  shall  not  kill.  It  sounds  sim- 
ple enough. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  it 
may  just  be  the  right  thing,  the  most 
humane  thing  to  do. 

The  right  time  is  usually  when 
someone  is  suffering  in  life. 

People  with  incurable  diseases, 
the  elderly  or  the  severely  injured 
are  just  some  of  the  people  who 
demand  the  right  to  die. 

We  generally  look  at  these  people 
with  sympathy.  After  all,  no  sane 
person  wants  to  watch  someone 
suffer. 

For  years , people  have  been  strug- 
gling for  the  right  to  die  when  they 
have  no  hope  left.  When  the  pain  of 
living  is  stronger  than  the  will  to 
live,  people  want  to  end  their  pain 
any  way  they  can. 

After  all,  no  sane  person  wants  to 
suffer. 

If  you  accept  all  of  this,  then  you 
have  to  wonder  why  people  have 
such  a difficult  time  with  the  con- 
cept of  suicide. 

As  the  world  approaches  the  next 
century,  all  people  are  fighting  for 
the  right  to  run  their  own  lives. 

From  China  to  Bosnia,  from 
South  Africa  to  Algeria,  from  Hon^ 
duras  to  Argentina,  people  are 


fighting  for  self-determination. 

In  Canada,  people  are  supposed_to 
have  the  right  to  decide  what  is  best 
for  themselves.  If  this  is  true,  then 
by  what  right  does  someone  say  a 
person  cannot  die  when  they  want 
to? 

By  what  right  does  someone  say 
that  one  person’s  suffering  is  more 


By  Sean 
Meyer 


valid  than  another’s?  Pain  is  real, 
whether  it  is  in  the  body  or  the  soul. 

Sure,  there  are  hard  times  in 
people’s  lives.  Times  that  for  one 
reason  or  another,  a person  may  be 
temporarily  unqualified  to  make 
their  own  decisions. 

That  is  why  there  are  so  many 
doctors  and  therapists  in  the  world 
ready  to  make  the  decision  for 
them. 

However,  there  are  people  who 
have  thought  about  their  life  and, 
having  no  way  to  improve  it,  have 
decided  to  end  it  — a logical  solu- 


No  room  for  racism  anywhere 


Times  have  changed,  but  not 
enough  to  be  rid  of  the  hatred  and 
violence  associated  with  racism. 

People  have  become  too  wrapped 
up  in  their  own  lives  to  realize  that 
racism  still  exists,  even  though  it 
does.  But  racism  should  not  have  a 
place  anywhere,  especially  in 
today’s  society. 

Society  today  will  have  to  resolve 
differences  peacefully  and  come 
together  to  show  support  for  a res- 
olution. 

Respect  should  be  shown  for  aU 
races.  Racist  organizations  should 
not  be  tolerated. 

Remarks  about  Jews,  blacks,  na- 
tives, immigrants  and  others  are  un- 
acceptable, since  people  should  be 
accepted  for  who  they  are,  and 
treated  with  respect. 

The  tactics  used  by  anti-racist  or- 
ganizations are  also  somewhat 
alarming.  Is  there  a need  for  vio- 


lence to  send  across  a message? 

Violence  against  property  and 
hurting  other  people,  either  physi- 
cally or  emotionally,  is  an  un- 
neccessary  tool  to  draw  public 
attention. 


tion  achieved  through  serious 
thought  and  not  by  wallowing  in  a 
deep,  though  possibly  fleeting,  de- 
pression. 

For  those  dealing  with  depres- 
sion, there  are  ways  to  turn  a life 
arou)id  — either  work  hard  and 
hope  life  improves  or  wait  to  get 
lucky. 

To  work  hard  requires  vast  per- 
sonal strength,  the  Wnd  of  strength 
a person  may  no  longer  possess,  or 
maybe  never  had. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Anthony 
Robbins  and  his  personal  power 
tapes , some  people  have  neither  the 
strength  of  will  nor  the  money  to 
call  for  the  kind  of  help  he 
preaches. 

To  sit  back  and  wait  for  lady  luck 
to  smile  is  both  naive  and  time  con- 
suming. When  you  get  right  down 
to  it,  the  people  who  need  help  the 
most,  grow  old  before  help  ever 
arrives. 

Whatever  a person  tries,  they 
should  take  comfort  in  the  fact  they 
have  made  an  attempt  at  solving 
their  problems. 

Sometimes  however,  a person  has 
to  make  tough  decisions  based  on  a 
clearly  thought  out  examination  of 
their  life. 


By  Kari-Ann 
Puckering 


There  are  many  other  ways  of  in- 
forming the  general  public,  such  as 
demonstrations,  rallies,  protests 
and  information  packages  about 
racism. 

Demonstrations  in  downtown 
Kitchener  June  9-12  showed  a large 
number  of  people  from  this  com- 
munity are  aware  of  the  problem 


and  are  seeking  a solution  by  mak- 
ing themselves  heard.  Approxi- 
mately 75  protestors  showed  for  the 
demonstration. 

Other  people  also  should  be  en- 
couraged to  speak  out  against  rac- 
ism. Educators  should  bring  up  the 
issue  as  a point  of  discussion  and 
use  the  opportunity  to  engage  pub- 
lic school  students  in  a dialogue 
about  racism,  so  students  are  aware 
that  labelling  a person  because  of 
the  color  of  their  skin  or  their  be- 
liefs is  wrong. 

White  supremacist  groups  are 
preying  on  teenagers  and  infecting 
their  minds  with  hate  for  Jews, 
blacks,  natives,  immigrants  and 
other  minority  groups. 

People  can  not  just  turn  their 
backs  and  pretend  that  racist 
attitudes  do  not  exist,  because  in 
doing  that  we  are  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. 
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You  tell  us 


How  do  you  feel  about  Harvey’s  replacing  the  Beaver  Foods  menu  in  our  main  cafeteria  in  September? 


I like  the  food  in  the  cafeteria. 
It’s  fresh  and  healthy.  They 
already  have  burgers  and 
fries,  which  Harvey’s  offer. 
Why  change  it? 

Andrea  Baker,  second  se- 
mester RNA  program 


I guess  it’s  not  the  end  of  the 
world,  but  I think  a person 
gets  a better  variety  with  the 
way  it  (the  cafeteria)  is  now. 
Taylor  Morey,  faculty  ro- 
botics instructor 


I’d  like  to  see  them  change  it, 
but  not  into  a Harvey’s.  I 
think  there  is  more  heithier 
food  available  than  Harvey’s. 
Marvin  Falk,  micro  com- 
puter program  through 
continuing  education 


I’m  not  pleased  with  that,  es- 
pecially with  the  food  from 
Harvey’s.  I generally  dislike 
junk  food.  I only  eat  at  the 
deli  and  salad  bar.  I hope  they 
keep  that. 

Bernhart  Nimmervoll,  NC 
technician  program 


I don’t  agree  with  it  because 
of  the  food.  The  emphasis  in 
college  should  be  on  healthy 
food,  and  eating  hamburgers 
and  fried  foods,  I feel,  does 
not  meet  the  criteria. 

Tony  Olivieri,  housekeep- 
ing staff 


Nutrionally,  it  won’t  be  good 
for  our  students.  Sometimes 
the  only  meals  they  get  are 
what  they  buy  here.  I just 
hope  the  prices  are  kept  rea- 
sonable; students  can’tafford 
to  eat  now. 

Judy  Hart,  special  needs 
support  staff 


By  Allana  Gillam-Wright 


Students  display  art  at  local  gallery 


Vlymouth 


Graphics  students  display  some  of  their  artwork  at  Conestoga’s 


Doon  campus, 


(Photo  by  Becki  Chmielewski) 


By  Becki  Chmielewski 

Students  and  graduates  of  the 
graphics  design  and  advertising 
program  offered  at  Conestoga 
College’s  Doon  campus  had  the 
chance  to  show  their  creative  talent 
at  an  exhibit  at  the  K-W  Art  Gallery 
June  1-27. 

The  idea  was  to  show  the  public 
where  the  graphics  students  begin 
in  the  first  year  of  the  program  and 
what  they  do  after  they  have  been 
in  the  field  for  five  or  10  years,  said 
teacher  Vince  Sowa. 

“A  lot  of  students  come  in  and 
don’t  have  an  idea  what  advertising 
is,”  he  said.  “This  exhibit  gives 
them  an  insight  into  the  print  media 
side  of  it,  but  we’re  not  showing 
any  videos,  slides  or  anything  like 
that,”  he  said. 

The  original  plan  called  for  about 
80  pieces  of  work.  Sowa  estimates 
there  are  between  300  and  500 


pieces  on  display. 

“We  took  a cross-section  of 
everybody’s  work  from  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  year,  and  a lot  of 
graduates  sent  in  work.  What  we 
asked  for  was  professional  work 
coming  back  in,  so  we’ve  got  work 
from  students  who  have  been  in  the 
field  for  over  10  years.  We  just  put 
up  what  looked  good  and  worked,” 
Sowa  said. 

There  is  always  a third-year  show 
in  Toronto  for  employment  oppor- 
tunities, but  this  is  the  first  time  in 
a long  time  it  has  been  done  at  the 
gallery,  Sowa  said. 

The  layout  of  the  presentation 
was  designed  by  first-year  students 
David  Bames,  Dave  Everett,  Alex 
Sproll  and  Warren  Caldwell. 

All  first-year  students  were  given 
one  week  to  design  a model  of  how 
the  show  should  look.  It  was  the 
final  major  project  of  the  year.  The 
faculty  chose  the  winner. 


To  design  the  exhibit,  students 
were  given  general  information, 

had  to  go  to  the  gallery  to  get  mea- 
surements, construct  a three-di- 
mensional model  and  develop  a 
theme  for  the  display. 

Sowa  said  the  students  worked 
mainly  on  their  own  and  had  little 
input  from  faculty. 


Correction 


The  comments  of  Carol 
Dawson  and  Lorraine 
Joannie,  which  appeared  in 
the  You  Tell  Us  column  of 
June  14  edition  of  Spoke 
were  transposed. 

Spoke  regrets  any  incon- 
venience this- may  have 
caused. 


Consolidation  expected  to  save  money 


By  Tim  Pozza 

Conestoga  College,  hit  hard  by 
provincial  cutbacks,  has  decided  to 
gear  up  its  consolidation  schedule 
' and  get  out  of  as  many  rented  sites 
as  possible. 

“I  guess  it  accelerated  this  year,” 
said  Grant  McGregor,  dean  of 
schools  of  business,  applied  arts 
and  technology.  “Because  of  all  our 
budget  problems,  the  only  way  we 
could  save  a certain  amount  of 
money  was  to  gain  the  kind  of  effi- 
ciencies we  would  have  if  we  con- 
^ solidated  the  bulk  of  the  business 
programs  here  at  the  Doon  cam- 
pus.” 

^ McGregor  said  he  expects  the  col- 
lege  to  save  roughly  $5(X),000  each 
year  in  operating  expenses  when 
^ consolidation  is  completed. 

Business  programs  will  not  be  the 
only  ones  affected  by  consolida- 


tion. There  are  about  17  sites  the 
college  currently  rents,  according 
to  David  Putt,  director  of  physical 
resources. 

The  objective,  he  said,  is  to  cut  the 
number  of  leased  sites  to  about 
seven. 

“We  got  out  of  rented  quarters  in 
Stratford  for  a carpentry  program 
which  will  move  to  Guelph,”  said 
McGregor.  Another  program 
which  will  move  is  the  appUed  ser- 
vices program,  from  Waterloo  to 
Guelph. 

The  future  development  of  a busi- 
ness wing  at  the  Doon  campus  is 
another  reason  McGregor  cites  for 
the  move  right  now. 

“Once  the  business  wing  is  open, 
then  we  will  obviously  have  all  the 
business  programs  here,”  he  said. 

Rented  sites  are  paid  for  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  but  Conestoga  is  re- 


sponsible for  paying  overhead  costs 
such  as  heat,  hydro  and  alterations. 
These  expenses  come  out  of 
Conestoga’s  capital  budget. 

The  idea  of  consolidation,  said 
McGregor,  began  several  years  ago 
as  an  outgrowth  of  strategic  plan- 
ning meetings.  At  that  time,  Con- 
estoga operated  out  of  about  33 
leased  sites. 

“We  had  a long-term  plan  to  con- 
solidate diploma  and  certificate 
programs  at  the  Doon  campus.” 

McGregor  touted  the  plan  as  one 
that  is  administratively  worthwhile 
and  stressed  that  at  each  stage  the 
academic  needs  of  students  have 
been  considered  as  the  number  one 
priority. 

Having  most  business  programs 
at  Doon,  he  said,  would  allow  fac- 
ulty to  better  use  their  other  talents, 
from  a human  resources  point  of 
view. 


Clearance  Sale 


Reusable  Coffee  Mugs  $2.00 
Orientation  T-Shirts  $6.00 
Cooler  Bags  $10.00 

all  prices  include  taxes 

Sale  items  Available  at  the 
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Trott0r  ©njoys  his  long  car0©r  as  at©ach©r 


By  Becki  Chmielewski 

Out  of  the  sweltering  heat.  Bob 
Trotter,  part-time  faculty  of  Con- 
estoga College’s  joum^ism  pro- 
gram, lounges  on  a sofa  in  the  cool, 
dimly  lit  basement  of  his  cosy 
semi-detached  home  in  Waterloo, 
recalling  what  it  was  like  growing 
up  in  Lindsay,  Ont.,  during  the 
“dirty  thirties.” 

“1  can  remember  my  mother  cry- 
ing at  the  table  because  all  there 
was  to  eat  for  five  children  was 
bread  and  milk.  That’s  all  there  was 
in  the  house  and  there  was  no  more 
money  to  buy  anything  else.  That 
was  part  of  my  childhood.  We 
didn’ t have  any  expensive  stuff,  but 
we  got  along,”  he  reminisced. 

Trotter  has  two  older  sisters,  a 
younger  sister  and  a younger 
brother.  He  attended  Lindsay  Col- 
legiate Institute  and  was  a member 
of  the  camera  club,  choir,  and,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  the  quarterback  of 
the  football  team. 

“I  think  it  was  because  only  about 
15  guys  turned  out  for  the  team. 
They  had  to  put  somebody  in  there. 
The  coach  looked  around  to  find 
somebody  who  was  too  small  for 
the  line  T.id  said,  ‘Okay,  you’re  the 
quarterback.’  We  went  two  years 
and  never  won  a game.  That’s  how 
good  we  were,”  he  recalled. 

In  1943,  Trotter  lied  about  his  age 
to  get  into  the  navy,  where  he 
served  almost  two  years. 

“Because  I was  fighting  for  king 
and  country,  I was  given  my  sec- 
ondary school  graduation  diploma. 
That’s  how  I got  through  high 
school,”  he  said,  with  a twinkle  in 
his  eyes. 

Trotter  said  his  first  ambition  was 
to  play  hockey  for  the  Toronto 
Maple  Leafs. 

“I  loved  hockey,  I still  do.  I was  a 
very  fast  skater  but  size  was  always 
against  me  in  any  major  sport.  I’m 
only  five-foot-five-and-a-half 
inches  of  sunshine  and  tip  the 
scales  at  140  pounds  soaking  wet. 
The  Toronto  Manle  Leafs  was  the 
team,  the  only  team.  The  Montreal 
Canadiens  were  a very  far  second 


Bob  Trotter;  writer,  actor,  survivor. 


place.” 

He  confessed  getting  into  journal- 
ism by  accident.  Trotter  admitted 
he  was  always  good  at  any  literary 
endeavor,  especially  composition 
writing. 

The  high  school  faculty  was  look- 
ing for  someone  to  write  a weekly 
column  called  LCI  (Lindsay  Colle- 
giate Institute)  chatter  for  the  local 


“Persistence  pays  off  ... 
don’t  let  the  bastards 
grind  you  down.  Just 
keep  trying,  because  if 
you’ve  got  it,  you’ll  get 
there.” 

— Trotter 


newspaper.  Trotter  wrote  the  col- 
umn for  two  to  three  years. 

It  was  in  his  home  town  after  he 
and  his  wife,  Alice,  got  married  that 
he  got  a job  as  a junior  reporter  for 
the  Lindsay  Warder,  now  defunct. 
One  month  after  being  hired  he  was 
named  editor. 

“I’m  the  kiss  of  death  to  a lot  of 
publications,”  Trotter  chuckled. 
Several  papers  he  worked  for,  such 
as  the  Toronto  Telegram  and  the 
Elmira  Signet,  no  longer  exist. 


(Photo  by  Becki  Chmielewski) 
One  of  Trotter’s  memorable  ex- 
periences as  a journalist  was  the 
assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
when  the  presses  were  stopped  in 
order  to  remake  the  front  page. 

Trotter  began  teaching  in  1968 
when  Conestoga  College,  the  only 
school  he  has  ever  taught  at,  first 
opened.  “There  was  a program 
called  news  writing  and  creative 
writing.  They  were  trying  to  teach 
both  styles  of  writing,  which  was  a 
poor  mix.  “There  was  a chap  at  the 
college  by  the  name  of  Peter  Smith, 
who  was  looking  for  someone  to 
come  in  and  teach  part-time.  I went 
in  and  taught,  just  for  the  challenge, 
but  the  program  was  a mess.  It  was 
a bastardized  version  of  a journal- 
ism program.” 

He  taught  part-time  for  one  year 
and  then  was  asked  to  teach  full- 
time. Trotter  initially  turned  the 
offer  down  because  the  salary 
could  not  compete  with  what  he 
was  making  at  the  Kitchener-Wa- 
terloo  Record  as  a senior  reporter 
and  editor. 

He  told  the  college  if  they  wanted 
him  to  teach  he  would  have  to  be 
paid  more  because  he  refused  to 
give  up  the  job  in  journalism  that  he 
liked. 

After  teaching  part-time  for  an- 
other year,  Trotter  was  offered  a 
contract  he  could  accept. 


‘I  never  thought  I’d  be  a teacher. 

I was  a journalist,  but  I enjoyed 
teaching  almost  the  entire  time  I 
was  there.  I got  a little  tired  of  it 
after  20  years  but  I think  most 
teachers  do.  It  was  a great 
challenge. 

“I  revamped  that  journalism  pro- 
gram twice  while  I was  there.  I 
think  it’s  still  the  only  journalism 
program  in  all  of  Canada  that  s on 
a tri-semester  system.” 

Trotter,  who  now  only  teaches  at 
the  college  one  afternoon  per  week, 
is  also  the  writer  of  an  a^cultural 
column  called  One  Foot  in  the  Fur- 
row. He  started  the  column  more 
than  25  years  ago,  and  at  one  time 
it  ran  in  22  papers  in  southwestern 
Ontario.  There  are  now  only  six  or 
seven. 

For  the  last  five  years,  he  has  also 
written  a column  for  seniors,  called 
Grey  Matters,  which  can  be  found 
in  Today’s  Seniors,  The  Brighton 
Independent  andThe  Windsor  Star . 

Trotter  also  performs  almost 
weekly  at  the  Edelweiss  Tavern  s 
karaoke  competition  and  can  be 
found  at  Champs  in  St.  Jacobs 
every  Friday  night  performing 
there. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  Trotter  to 
burst  into  song  during  a class  he  is 
teaching. 


Van  Trigt  likes  personal  contact 


By  Colleen  Allen 

Her  look  is  intimidating,  even  as 
the  six-foot-three  woman  sits  be- 
hind her  desk.  Her  persona,  how- 
ever, is  uncharacteristic  of  this 
look. 

Jackie  Van  Trigt,  unit  manager  for 
Beaver  Foods,  is  responsible  for 
overseeing  the  operation  of  Doon 
campus’s  cafeteria. 

At  53,  Van  Trigt,  a native  of  Hol- 
land, has  lived  in  Canada  for  31 
years,  after  moving  here  with  her 
husband  because  they  wanted  a 
farm. 

‘There  was  no  farm  land  available 
in  Holland,  so  we  came  here,”  she 
said.  “We  never  got  a farm.” 

Instead,  the  53-year-old  worked 
on  a farm  prior  to  starting  her  15- 
year  career  with  Beaver  Foods.  She 
also  worked  a variety  of  other 
places,  including  a dairy,  a golf 
club  and  a tobacco  farm. 

Van  Trigt  said  she  enjoys  her 
work,  in  particular  the  contact  with 
the  students. 

“Students,  that’s  what  I’m  her 
for,”  she  said.  “People  coming 
through  (the  cafeteria)  are  people, 
not  numbers.  I enjoy  the  personal 
aspect” 

But  she  also  associates  students 


with  the  negative  aspect  of  the  job. 
“It’s  the  attitudes,”  she  said.  “Some 
think  that  people  who  work  in  the 
cafeteria  are  not  as  good  as  some- 
body else.  But  my  people  work  very 
hard.” 

Admiration  for  her  employees  is 
reciprocated.  “Jackie  is  very  gen- 
tle,” said  Agnes  Kinnaird,  a Beaver 
Food  employee.  “She  can  go 
through  a lot  of  stress  during  the 
day,  but  it  doesn’t  come  out  on  the 
employees.” 

Barbara  Holden,  who  also  works 
for  Van  Trigt,  said  “Jackie 
wouldn’t  ask  you  to  do  something 
she  wouldn’t  do  herself.” 

Van  Trigt’s  association  with  the 
school  extends  beyond  the  cafete- 
ria. She  has  been  the  statistic  keeper 
for  the  softball  team  for  the  past  10 
years,  and  her  husband  coached  the 
team  for  eight  of  those  years. 

Before  Van  Trigt  met  her  husband 
of  eight  years,  she  said,  she  “didn’t 
know  a thing  about  baseball.” 

“I  like  the  game,”  she  said.  “I  like 
the  personal  contact  with  people. 
It’s  one  way  of  getting  involved 
with  the  students  — it’s  a very 
short,  hectic  season,  but  worth 
every  minute.”  Particularly,  she 
said,  when  the  team  won  its  first  of 
three  gold  medals  in  1988. 


Three  years  ago  he  entered  a 
karaoke  competition  on  a student’s 
suggestion.  He  has  been  doing  it 
ever  since. 

Trotter  even  bought  a singing  ma- 
chine that  is  set  up  in  his  basement. 

Although  he  has  won  everything 
from  gift  certificates  to  T-shirts,  it 
is  Trotter’s  love  for  singing  that 
draws  him  to  karaoke,  not  the  com- 
petition. 

Occasionally,  Trotter  also  works 
as  an  extra  in  television  shows  in- 
cluding Counterstrike  and  E.N.G. 

“I’ve  always  been  interested  in  a 
little  theatre  and  musical  comedy.  I 
was  active  in  K-W  musical  produc- 
tions for  a couple  of  years,”  he  said. 

There  is  one  more  thing  Trotter 
would  love  to  do  before  he  goes  to 
that  big  newsroom  in  the  sky. 

“I  always  loved  the  water,  and  I 
would  love  to  be  able  to  afford  a 
boat  that  could  sleep  six  and  cruise 
around  until  my  dying  day.” 
Trotter  also  had  some  words  of 
advice  for  students. 

“Hang  in  there  and  be  persistent. 
Persistence  pays  off,  and  it  doesn’t 
matter  what  you’re  doing,  whether 
you’re  cleaning  streets  or  trying  to 
become  a journalist.  Don’t  let  the 
bastards  grind  you  down.  Just  keep 
trying,  because  if  you’ve  got  it, 
you’ll  get  there.” 


1 


Van  Trigt’s  interests  outside  of 
the  college  include  golfing,  sewing, 
baking  and  fishing.  She  is  quick  to 
point  out  she  caught  a 14-lb.  pike 
two  years  ago. 

Her  five  children  (aged  between 
26  and  31)  are  very  important  to 
her.  “We’ve  had  our  ups  and  downs 
growing  up,  but  that’s  part  of  life, 
that’s  how  you  learn,”  she  said. 
“I’ve  been  very  lucky;  I have  abso- 
lutely fantastic  kids.” 

Church,  said  Van  Trigt,  is  also 
something  which  means  a lot  to  her. 
For  the  past  20  years,  Van  Trigt  has 
sung  in  a church  choir.  She  remem- 
bered back  to  when  she  started. 
“Someone  asked  me  to  sing.  I said, 
‘I  can’t  sing’,  but  it  was  in  a group, 
so  I did.  I like  it,”  she  said.  “It’s  fun, 
companionship,  support.  It’s  my 
way  of  contributing  and  bringing 
gospel  to  other  people  — I don’t 
mean  that  to  sound  like  preaching.” 

Every  second  Sunday  she  can  be 
seen  on  television  (channel  12) 
singing  in  the  St.  Andrew’s  church 
choir. 

As  far  as  her  future  is  concerned. 
Van  Trigt  plans  to  move  up  north 
after  her  husband  retires  in  four 
years.  “What  we’re  going  to  do 
there  and  how  we’re  going  to  do  it, 
we  don’t  know  yet.” 
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Socha  wins  faculty  award 
for  teaching  excellence 


By  Hilary  Ibbotson 

The  highest  honor  Conestoga 
College  bestows  on  a faculty  mem- 
ber — the  Aubrey  Hagar  award  for 
teaching  excellence  — was  pre- 
sented to  Norman  Socha  at  the  af- 
ternoon convocation  Saturday, 
June  11. 

Socha,  who  teaches  in  the  school 
of  trades  and  apprenticeship  at 
Conestoga’s  Detweiler  Electrical 
Centre,  was  presented  with  a spe- 
cially inscribed  college  shield,  a 
specially  designed  liripipe  and  par- 
tial financial  assistance  to  pursue 
teaching-related  professional  de- 
velopment. 

The  award  is  named  after  Aubrey 
Hagar,  formerly  Conestoga’s  di- 
rector of  academic  and  college 
planning. 

Socha  teaches  electrical  appren- 
ticeship studies  and,  as  a member 
of  the  Creative  Education  Founda- 
tion, helped  establish  the  Books  for 
Lesotho  Project  in  1992.  Through 
this  program,  used  books  are  col- 
lected from  libraries  and  private 
donors  for  packing  and  shipping  to 
Lesotho,  a small  African  country 
surrounded  by  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  cere- 
mony also  marked  the  graduation 
of  493  students  from  applied  arts 
and  758  students  from  trades  and 
apprenticeships. 


Graduates  were  called  up  individ- 
ually to  be  invested  with  the  Con- 
estoga liripipe,  which  is  a band  of 
red  velvet,  ^ged  and  divided  into 
four  sections  by  gold  trim  and  bear- 
ing four  white  tassels  representing 
the  four  counties  in  the  college 
area.  It  is  draped  over  the  left  shoul- 
der to  signify  that  the  individual  has 
been  accepted  as  a graduate. 

Of  the  1,251  graduates,  249 
achieved  the  President’s  Honor 
List,  which  recognizes  students 
who  achieve  an  A or  equivalent  in 
all  courses  of  their  final  year  of 
study.  They  were  given  program 
guild  shields  by  Conestoga  presi- 
dent John  Tibbits  to  mark  their 
scholastic  achievement. 

Students  from  health  sciences,  ac- 
cess and  preparatory  studies,  con- 
tinuing education  and  training  and 
development  were  graduated  Fri- 
day, June  11,  at  5 p.m. 

There  were  68  college  of  access 
and  preparatory  studies  graduates, 
63  continuing  ^ucation  graduates, 
389  certificate  graduates  in  health 
sciences,  66  Doon  campus  nursing 
graduates,  38  Statford  campus 
nursing  graduates  and  42  graduates 
from  post-basic  certificate  level 
programs  in  health  sciences. 

Of  the  666  graduates,  375 
achieved  the  President’s  Honor 
List.  Following  both  ceremonies, 
a reception  was  held  in  the  cafete- 
ria. 


Norm  Socha,  recipient  of  the 
Aubrey  Hagar  award. 

(Photo  by  Hilary  Ibbotson) 


Graduates  honored 


By  Rita  Diab 

Some  436  graduates,  46  of 
whom  have  achieved  the 
President’ s Honor  List,  received 
their  diplomas  at  the  25th  Con- 
vocation morning  ceremony 
June  12. 

One  faculty  member  and  four 
graduates  were  honored  for 
their  outstanding  achievements. 

The  Aubrey  Hagar  Distin- 
guished Teaching  Award  was 
presented  to  Norm  Socha, 
school  of  trades  and  apprentice- 
ship, recognizing  outstanding 
contribution  and  leadership  in 
the  teaching-learning  process. 

Heather  Gordon  from  Guelph, 
who  graduated  from  the  modern 
office  skills  program,  received 
the  James  W.  Church  Award 
from  Dr.  Church.  The  award 
consists  of  a specially  inscribed 
parchment  shield  and  a cheque 
for  $1,000,  and  is  given  to  a 
graduate  who  has  excelled  aca- 
demically, demonstrated  caring 
for  the  individual  and  made  a 
positive  contribution  to  society. 

Gordon  is  a volunteer  at  the 
YMCA  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  Kids  Can  Play,  an  organiza- 
tion in  Guelph. 

The  Mastercraft  Award  went 
to  two  civil  engineering  tech- 
nology students;  Cory  Hackbart 
and  David  Hicks.  This  award, 
which  consists  of  a specially  in- 
scribed college  shield  and  $250 
for  each  winner,  honors  student 


excellence  in  program -related 
skills  project. 

The  winning  project  was  a de- 
sign of  a land  development  proj- 
ect for  a 50-acre  site  in 
Cambridge.  The  judging  panel 
considered  the  high  level  of  in- 
tegration and  application  of 
knowledge  visible  in  the  work. 

Donald  Clarke,  who  achieved 
a 94.7  per  cent  average  in  the 
final  year  of  electronics  engi- 
neering technology  — com- 
puter systems  program, 
received  the  Governor 
General’s  Academic  Medal  for 
the  highests  academic  .standing 
in  the  final  year  of  a diploma 
level  program  of  two  years  or 
more. 

Diane  Dahmcr,  who  graduated 
from  the  construction  engineer- 
ing technology  program,  re- 
ceived the  Women  in 
Technology  Memorial  Bursary 
immediately  following  the  $at- 
urday  morning  convocation. 
The  Association  of  colleges  of 
Applied  Arts  and  Technology  of 
Ontario  established  the  bursary 
to  honor  the  memory  of  the 
women  killed  three  years  ago  at 
Montreal’s  Ecole  Poly- 
technique. 

Four  bursaries  are  presented 
every  year,  one  in  each  region  of 
provinces  served  by  colleges. 
Dahmer,  who  received  $500, 
met  the  criteria  — academic  ex- 
cellence, professional  promise 
and  community  service. 


A drum  roll  of  possibilitiss  for  graduates 


Congratulations! 


Margie  Anastasakos,  graduate  of  the 

receives  flowers  from  her  grandmother.  Margaret 

/Siastasakos  after  the  June  1 1 convocation  ceremonies. 

(Photo  by  Hilary  Ibbotson) 


By  John  Summers 

The  quiet  roll  of  muted  drums 
playing  softly  as  he  spoke  would 
have  sounded  like  music  to  Larry 
Smith. 

As  convocation’s  guest  speaker. 
Smith  told  the  graduates,  “When 
you  come  upon  this  day,  after  see- 
ing the  college’ s acknowledgement 
of  your  accomplishment,  I hope 
you  hear  in  your  mind  the  sound  of 
a drum  — a drum  roll  of  anticipa- 
tion, a drum  roll  of  possibilities.” 
Billed  as  a “good-news  econo- 
mist,” Smith  is  a specialist  in  be- 
havioral economics,  emphasizing 
innovation  and  entrepreneurship. 
He  is  also  an  adjunct  faculty  mem- 
ber of  the  University  of  Waterloo’s 
economics  department. 

“You  might  hear  this  drummer 
distantly  and  faintly,  but  hear  him 
you  must,”he  said.  “But  all  you  re 
listening  for  is  the  sound  of  your 
own  heartbeat.  Because  when  you 
listen,  you  hear  the  most  wondrous 
thing  — your  achievements  yet  to 
be.” 

Living  up  to  his  billing.  Smith 
told  the  graduates  Canada’s 
strengths  come  from  the  skill,  capa- 
bility and  high  productivity  of  its 
workers. 

He  urged  the  graduates  not  to  be- 
lieve those  who  say  Canada  lives 
off  the  exports  of  its  natural  re- 
sources which  it  is  only  lucky  to 
have. 

“That  is  a slander  against  this 
country,”  he  said,  “and  it’s  a slan- 
der against  the  reason  we’re  here 
(at  convocation.)” 

Smith  said  the  bulk  of  Canada’s 
exports  over  the  past  decade  have 
been  manufacture  goods  from  the 
software,  aircraft  and  telecommu- 
nication fields. 

Economically,  Canada  has  recov- 
ered everything  lost  during  the  re- 


cession, he  said. 

“In  March  of  ’93,  the  total  amount 
being  produced  in  Canada  was  at  a 
historic  high.” 

But  he  said  the  job  creation  pro- 
cess is  slow  because  existing  work- 
ers are  continuosly  developing 
their  talents. 

“In  the  past,  you  could  develop 
slowly.  Now  you  must  advance 
your  skills  much  more  quickly. 

“New  jobs  come  from  new  prod- 
ucts and  new  innovations,”  he  said. 
“The  majority  of  jobs  created  will 
come  in  the  delivery  of  those  ser- 
vices and  goods  that  didn  t pre- 
viously exist.” 

He  used  the  examples  of  IBM  and 
General  Motors’  chief  executive 


officers,  both  of  whom  were  fired 
last  year,  to  demonstrate  the  need 
for  change  and  advancement. 

“If  their  jobs  aren’t  safe,  then 
nobody’s  job  is  safe”  $mith  said. 
“Any  corporation,  no  matter  how 
big  or  small,  no  matter  how  power- 
ful its  brand  name,  is  not  immune 
to  change.” 

With  the  level  of  skill  always  in- 
creasing and  workers  becoming 
smarter  and  more  capable,  $milh 
said,  low-skill  jobs  are  disappear- 
ing forever. 

He  called  this  economic  period  a 
time  of  “relentless  change”  and  told 
the  graduates  to  prepare  themselves 
“to  mount  a rollercoaster  ride  as 
wild  as  your  imagination.” 


Help  Support  the  Lions 
Foundation  of  Canada  and 
the  Conestoga  College 
Student  Food  Bank 


Microwovable  Popcorn 

only  $1.00/100  gram  package 


Available  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office  in  the 
main  cafeteria 


Funds  raised  go  towards  the  training  of 
guide  dogs  for  people  who  are  blind, 
deaf,  or  physically  challenged  and  the 
supply  of  food  for  the  Conestoga  College 
Student  Food  Bank. 
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Facts  about  AIDS  are  constantly  changing 


By  Sean  Meyer 

The  World  Health  Organization 
(WHO)  estimates  a person  some- 
where in  the  world  contracts  AIDS 
every  10  to  20  seconds. 

Almost  1,700  Canadians  have 
died  from  AIDS  since  the  disease 
was  first  recognized  in  1981,  ac- 
cording to  the  January  1993  issue 
of  the  Medical  Post. 

According  to  statistics  from  the 
AIDS  Committee  of  Cambridge, 
Kitchener-Waterloo  and  Area,  23 
people  in  Waterloo  Region  have 


died  from  AIDS  since  1981. 

With  14,155  people  in  Ontario 
and  106  people  in  Waterloo  Region 
who  have  tested  HIV  positive  as  of 
March  1993,  it  is  important  for  peo- 
ple to  know  the  facts,  said  Marilyn 
Fischer,  head  nurse  at  Conestoga 
College. 

The  facts  about  AIDS  seem  to  be 
constantly  changing,  said  Fischer. 
How  you  get  AIDS  and  how  to 
protect  yourself  remain  constant. 

AIDS  is  a disease  that  is  believed 
to  be  caused  by  HIV  (human  im- 
muno-deficiency  virus).  HIV  de- 


stroys the  body’s  natural  ability  to 
fight  disease.  The  World  Health 
Organization  has  estimated  that 
half  of  all  AIDS -related  deaths 
have  been  due  to  pneumonia. 

According  to  information  pro- 
vided by  health  services,  AIDS  is 
carried  through  blood,  semen  and 
vaginal  fluids  and  can  be  passed  in 
several  ways. 

Statistically,  the  two  most  com- 
mon ways  to  contract  AIDS  are 
through  unprotected  sexual  inter- 
course with  someone  who  is  in- 
fected or  by  sharing  needles  or 


syringes  that  contain  blood  infected 
withfflV. 

The  best  way  for  people  to  protect 
themselves  is  to  avoid  those  activi- 
ties that  put  the  person  at  risk. 

To  be  safer  you  can  abstain  from 
sex;  if  you  are  sexually  active,  be 
monogamous;  do  not  have  unpro- 
tected sex  with  a person  who  has 
had  more  than  one  partner;  and  do 
not  have  unprotected  sex  with 
someone  who  has  shared  needles 
during  illegal  drug  use. 

A person  can  also  get  AIDS  from 
a blood  transfusion.  If  a person  has 


had  a blood  transfusion  before 
1985  they  are  potentially  at  risk 
(the  Red  Cross  did  not  test  donated 
blood  for  HIV  before  November 
1985). 

Although  there  is  no  cure  for 
AIDS,  the  Canadian  government 
recognizes  the  drug  azidothymid- 
ine  (AZT)  as  a treatment  for  the 
disease,  believinn  it  slows  the  prog- 
ress of  the  AIDS  virus,  giving  the 
body  added  time  to  combat  disease. 

AZT  can  also  cause  destruction  of 
bone  marrow  that  produces  the 
body’s  red  and  white  blood  cells. 


Richard  Casey,  left,  receives  an  award  for  outstanding  service  from 
Mike  Winegarden,  a blind  special  needs  student. 

(photo  by  John  Summers) 


Special  needs  honors  staff  and  students 


By  Colleen  Allen 

A special  needs  banquet  held  June 
4 in  Doon  campus’s  Blue  room 
drew  about  70  people,  who  recog- 
nized and  honored  staff  and  stu- 
dents for  their  contributions 
throughout  the  year. 

Students  in  the  special  needs  pro- 
gram nominated  faculty  they  felt 
deserving  of  the  Special  Needs 
Faculty  Award  for  outstanding  ser- 
vice to  special  needs  students. 
Nominees  were  to  have  shown  con- 
cern for  and  demonstrated  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  needs  of  the  students, 
exhibited  integrity,  displayed  inno- 
vative and  creative  ways  to  support 
the  students  needs,  and  encouraged 
the  personal  and  academic  success 
of  the  student. 

Nominees  were  Titia  Taylor,  Har- 
vey Hutton,  Brian  Provini,  Sheila 
McLaren,  Joan  Magazine,  Fran 
Painter,  Audrey  Rutherford,  Fred 
Bouttell,  Cathy  Potvin  and  Larry 
Stuart. 

“It’s  a challenge  to  work  with 
you,”  said  McLaren,  as  she  re- 
ceived her  certificate.  “You  are 
special  people.  What  I’ve  realized 
is  how  much  I’ve  learned  and  how 
much  I’ve  grown.  You  are  so  well 


motivated.  You’re  a joy  to  work 
with.” 

Hutton  described  an  incident  a 
week  earlier  when  he  put  his  back 
out.  “I  thought  I was  going  to  shoot 
myself,”  he  said.  “Special  needs 
students  do  this  all  the  time.  I ad- 
mire their  tenacity.” 

The  winner  of  the  award  was  Rex 
Clark,  nominated  by  students  Glen 
Wade  and  Mike  Winegarden,  mas- 
ter or  ceremonies  for  the  banquet. 

“Every  teacher  went  out  of  their 
way  for  us,”  said  Winegarden,  a 
vision  impaired  student. 

“Rex  taught  us  managerial  deci- 
sion making,  charts,  decision  trees, 
diagrams.  He  was  able  to  braille 
free-hand  with  a pen  and  piece  of 
paper  and  a little  bit  of  cardboard 
underneath.  I can’t  even  do  that.” 

Clark  was  to  receive  his  plaque  at 
the  Faculty  for  Excellence  Confer- 
ence. 

Outstanding  service  awards  were 
also  presented  to  counsellors  and 
staff  for  their  contributions  to  stu- 
, dents  and  the  department.  Recipi- 
ents were  Judy  Hart,  S y 1 via  Takacs , 
Kelly  Nixon,  Marian  Mainland  and 
Richard  Casey. 

Ken  Roche,  a legally  blind  grad- 
uate of  the  general  business  pro- 


gram, said  without  special  needs  he 
would  not  have  been  as  successful 
as  he  has  been. 

“The  department  set  up  a lot  of 
tutors  and  made  it  possible  for  me 
to  take  tests  and  write  exams,”  said 
Roche.  “Whenever  I had  a problem 
that  1 couldn’t  figure  out,  they  came 
up  with  a solution.” 

Winegarden  said  the  department 
“was  able  to  provide  us  with  equip- 
ment that  we  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
get  our  hands  on  otherwise.  They 
provided  any  assistance  we  needed 
to  help  us  function  on  a normal 
basis.” 

Several  door  prized  were  donated 
by  local  businesses:  Angie’s 
^tchen.  Twin  City  Bowl  Inc.,  Car- 
man Cameras,  High-Impact  Ath- 
letic Footwear,  East  West  Futons, 
Pat  & Mario’s,  The  Sports  Closet, 
Fudge’s  Ladies  Wear,  Cloth  & 
Clay  Inc.,  Englert’s  Gift  Shop, 

Kitchener-Waterloo  Record,  J.A. 
Walters  and  Black’s  Cameras. 

Individuals  who  donated  door 
prizes  were:  Marian  Mainland, 
Barb  and  Trevor  Moreland,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  T.  Al,  DSA  and  Carey 
Ruby. 

Ruby,  a vision  impaired  student, 
made  and  donated  wooden  toys. 


Special  needs  award  winner  ‘brailled’  his  business  card 


By  Kathleen  Sibley 

When  Conestoga’s  special  needs 
advisory  committee  had  to  pick 
only  one  of  the  13  faculty  and  staff 
nominated  for  a special  needs 
award,  it  was  a tough  decision,  says 
special  needs  co-ordinator  Marian 
Mainland. 

But  management  studies  faculty 
member  Rex  Clark,  who  learned 


braille  to  work  with  blind  students, 
“really  stood  out,”  said  Mainland. 
“He  even  brailled  his  business 
card.” 

The  award,  presented  to  Clark  at 
the  recent  Employees  for  Excel- 
lence in  Education  conference,  rec- 
ognized a Conestoga  employee 
outside  the  special  needs  staff  who 
demonstrated  “concern  and  sensi- 
tivity for  special  needs  students  be- 


yond specified  position  require- 
ments,” she  said,  adding  that  Clark 
received  a plaque  and  the  other 
nominees  certificates  of  apprecia- 
tion. 

The  award  is  the  first  of  its  kind, 
said  Mainland,  and  next  year  there 
will  probably  be  separate  catego- 
ries for  staff,  faculty  and  students. 
“Often  it  was  another  student  that 
kept  them  (special  needs  students) 


here.” 

Those  nominated  by  special 
needs  students  had  to  be  part-  or 
full-time  staff  or  faculty  with 
whom  they  had  had  contact  in  the 
current  academic  year  and  who  had 
demonstrated  innovation  and  cre- 
ativity in  meeting  their  needs,  said 
Mainland. 

It  was  also  important  that  “they 
(faculty  or  staff)  treated  them  the 


same  as  aU  the  other  students  and 
had  the  same  expectations  as  for  all 
other  students,”  she  said. 

In  several  cases,  the  same  person 
was  nominated  more  than  once,  but 
no  more  weight  was  given  to  that 
person  than  to  others,  she  added. 

Mainland  called  the  award  “a  real 
indication  of  the  level  of  support 
from  the  faculty  here.  They  want  to 
help.” 


GM-Opel  worker  earns  diploma  in  two  weeks 


By  Rita  Diab 

Cliff  Gilroy,  who  made  two  one- 
week  trips  from  Germany  to  com- 
plete a course,  became  Conestoga 
College’s  first  student  to  graduate 
in  just  two  weeks. 

He  completed  the  business  ad- 
ministration — materials  manage- 
ment program  utilizing  the  prior 
learning  assessment  option  which 
allows  colleges  to  give  course  cred- 
its for  previous  experience  or  edu- 
cation. 

The  business  administration  — 
materials  management  program, 
the  school  of  business  and  the  reg- 
istrar of  Conestoga  College  made  it 
possible  for  Gilroy  to  receive  his 
diploma  in  that  short  of  a time. 

“Saying  he  (Gilroy)  received  his 


diploma  in  two  weeks  is  mislead- 
ing,” said  Paul  Knight,  co-ordin- 
ator of  the  program.  “Cliff  made 
two  trips  from  Germany,  so  he  was 
physically  at  the  college  for  two 
weeks.” 

But  Knight  said  Gilroy  actually 
started  corresponding  with  the  col- 
lege in  December  1992.  Gilroy, 
who  did  not  have  a diploma  or  de- 
gree, has  had  about  2(3  years  expe- 
rience in  materials  management. 
He  recently  set  up  the  most  modem 
GM-Opel  plant  in  Germany.  GM 
asked  him  to  set  up  a similar  plant 
in  Detroit.  In  order  for  him  to  be 
competitive  and  advance  in  his  ca- 
reer, he  needed  q diploma.  The  col- 
lege received  an  inquiry  from 
Gilroy’s  manager,  wanting  to  know 
if  Gilroy  could  get  it  here. 


Gilroy  had  to  put  together  a port- 
folio of  his  background  and  work 
experience  of  the  past  20  years. 
After  the  portfolio  was  assessed  by 
the  program  co-ordinator  and  other 
faculty,  they  came  up  with  12  major 
challenges  (including  six  from  gen- 
eral education  program). 

“It’s  not  as  easy  as  it  seems,”  said 
Knight.  “Cliff  had  to  prepare  re- 
search for  12  major  papers  and  had 
to  do  12  presentations.”  Knight 
said  each  presentation  lasted  about 
three  hours. 

“The  course  is  normally  com- 
pleted in  three  years,  but  Gilroy 
was  the  first  to  do  it  in  just  a few 
months.”  said  Knight.  Gilroy  was 
presented  with  his  diploma  at  the 
25th  Convocation  June  12  at  the 
Doon  campus  recreation  centre. 


Bookstore  staff  trimmed 


By  Jason  Schmidt 

Kerry  Davidson,  a bookstore 
employee  at  Conestoga 
College’s  Doon  campus,  has 
marked  Sept.  2 on  her  calendar 
as  doomsday.  That  is  the  day  she 
loses  her  job. 

Davidson  said  a bookstore  em- 
ployee at  Conestoga’s  Waterloo 
campus  will  be  taking  over  her 
job  because  the  bookstore  at 
Waterloo  campus  will  be  clos- 
ing. 

“The  woman  at  Waterloo 
(campus)  has  more  seniority 
than  I do,  so  the  job  here  is  hers,” 
she  said. 

Davidson  found  out  about  her 
job  loss  on  June  4 and  said  she 


has  no  prospects  yet  of  other 
employment. 

“It’s  going  to  be  difficult.  1 just 
moved  into  a new  house  two 
years  ago  and  now  I find  I’m  out 
of  a job.” 

She  said  her  husband  is  also 
being  laid  off  in  November. 

Davidson,  who  has  been  at  the 
bookstore  for  the  past  four 
years,  said  she  isn’t  bitter,  but  is 
“hurt  and  disappointed.” 

Fellow  employee  Dan  RandaU 
said  he  will  be  sad  to  see  David- 
son go. 

Davidson  is  “going  on  recall, 
which  means  her  name  is  added 
to  a list  and  if  any  jobs  come  up 
at  the  college,  it  is  a possibility 
the  job  is  hers,”  Randall  said. 
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Coffin  nailed  shut  on  Stratford’s  carpentry  program 


By  Hilary  Ibbotson 

The  whining  noise  of  the  circular 
saw,  the  rhythmic  beating  of  the 
hammer  and  the  high-pitched 
squeal  of  the  electric  drill  are  no 
more. 

The  Stratford  carpentry  program 
has  closed  its  doors. 

The  decision  to  close  Stratford’s 
Dover  Street  campus  was  made 
around  Christmas  time,  said  car- 
pentry instructor  Steve  Riehl. 

“I  think  it’s  a means  of  cost  cut- 
ting. It  can’t  be  offered  at  all  loca- 
tions. Unfortunately,  the 
sponsoring  agency,  Canada  Man- 
power, wanted  to  expand  the 
course  and  the  college’s  idea  was  to 
take  it  all  to  the  bigger  shop  in 
Guelph.” 

About  two-thirds  of  the  students 
were  from  the  Stratford  area,  he 
said,  and  most  would  not  go  to 
Guelph  because  of  the  distance. 

Riehl  had  an  option  to  go  to  the 
Guelph  campus  but  said  he  de- 
clined. The  equipment  at  the  Dover 
Street  campus  will  either  be  moved 
to  Guelph  or  put  in  storage  for  fu- 
ture use. 


Riehl,  who  has  been  involved 
with  the  carpentry  program  for  nine 
years,  said  the  program  began  in 
1981  as  a 10-week  basic  home  im- 
provement course. 

“It  then  went  to  a 20-week  basic 
carpentry  program  and  from  there 


“By  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gram, students  should 
have  the  basic  knowl- 
edge to  construct  any 
building  they  would 
want,  right  from  digging 
the  hole  to  laying  the 
floor  and  making  the 
cupboards.” 

— Riehl 


to  a 40-week  basic/advanced  pro- 
gram. Then  five  years  ago  we 
started  the  apprenticeship  class 
here  and  we  were  running  double 
shifts  up  until  last  year.” 

The  program  was  once  held  at  a 
King  Street  location  but  moved  to 
Dover  Street  in  1986. 

There  were  19  students,  including 


two  women,  in  the  final  class  at 
Dover  Street  and  they  came  from 
many  levels  of  experience. 

“We’ve  had  people  enter  here 
with  no  prior  knowledge  and  we’ ve 
had  people  with  two  or  three  years 
of  experience,”  said  Riehl.  “It’s  a 
real  mixed  bag.” 

The  carpentry  program  is  de- 
signed to  start  with  the  basics  — for 
students  who  aren’t  sure  which  end 
of  the  nail  goes  into  the  wood. 

Students  first  learn  about  hand 
joints,  hand  tools  and  safety,  he 
said.  Then  students  learn  about 
power  tools  and  more  advanced 
carpentry. 

“By  the  end  of  the  program,  stu- 
dents should  have  the  basic  knowl- 
edge to  construct  any  building  they 
would  want,  right  from  digging  the 
hole  to  laying  the  floor  and  making 
the  cupboards.” 

Students  are  marked  as  they  finish 
different  modules  of  the  course, 
said  Riehl.  As  well,  they  are  given 
a written  theory  test  and  a mark  for 
their  projects.  These  include  pic- 
ture frames,  tool  boxes,  garden 
sheds  and  vanities. 

The  course  is  about  40  per  cent 


class  time  and  60  per  cent  hands-on 
training,  he  said.  Classroom  in- 
struction includes  lessons  in  math- 
ematics and  geometry. 

As  well,  students  were  involved 
in  community  building  projects.  “I 


“It’s  a little  different  in  a 
small  campus  like  this 
because  it  gets  to  be  like 
a family.  It  seems  that 
every  week  there’s  a 
past  student  popping  in 
for  a coffee.  I really  en- 
joyed teaching  here.” 

— Riehl 


would  have  liked  to  have  seen  more 
community  projects  and  it’s  too 
bad  that  it’s  ending  now  because 
we  had  a proposal  made,  and  it  was 
accepted,  for  us  to  help  with  Habi- 
tat for  Humanity.  We  were  going  to 
build  the  houses  for  them  in  Strat- 
ford,” said  Riehl. 

The  majority  of  students  are  in  the 
25-  to  35-year-old  age  range,  he 


said.  Many  worked  earlier  at  some- 
thing else  and  were  either  laid  off 
or  felt  they  needed  a career  change. 
“Every  year  we  have  one  or  two 
directly  out  of  high  school,  but  that 
would  be  all.” 

Of  the  19  students  at  the  campus, 
12  have  definite  jobs  while  five 
have  tentative  jobs,  said  Riehl.  “I 
think  that’s  fantastic  for  this  tough 
economic  time,  but  they’ve  worked 
hard  at  trying  to  find  jobs.” 

The  jobsOntario  program,  which 
allows  employers  to  receive  a grant 
for  training,  should  also  aid  stu- 
dents in  finding  jobs,  said  Riehl. 

Students  have  found  jobs  in  many 
different  areas:  in  the  Stratford  Fes- 
tival prop  department,  at  lumber 
yards,  at  construction  companies 
and  in  the  maintenance  department 
of  school  boards. 

Riehl  said  the  closing  of  the  cam- 
pus is  hard  on  students  and  on  him- 
self. 

“It’s  a little  different  in  a small 
campus  like  this  because  it  gets  to 
be  like  family.  It  seems  that  every 
week  there’s  a past  student  popping 
in  for  a coffee.  I really  enjoyed 
teaching  here.” 


DSA  entertainment  manager  hopes  to  lure  modern  bands 


By  Kenton  Augennan 

If  DSA  entertainment  manager 
Brad  Logel  gets  his  way,  Con- 
estoga College  will  receive  an  in- 
jection of  modem  rock  music. 

The  Waltons,  13  Engines  and  The 
Lowest  of  the  Low  are  candidates 
to  play  at  the  Doon  campus  during 
orientation  week  in  September, 
JLogel  saia  at  a meeting  of  the  DSA 
executive  June  8. 

But  schools  across  Canada  are 
bidding  for  the  bands,  so  all  three 
may  choose  to  play  elsewhere,  he 
said. 

Why  is  Logel  attempting  to  book 
bands  that  some  people  would  clas- 
sify as  alternative?  Doesn’t  the  for- 
mat of  radio  station  CRKZ  suggest 
the  majority  of  Conestoga  College 
students  prefer  album-oriented 
rock? 

“I  wouldn’t  call  it  (the  music 
played  by  The  Waltons,  1 3 Engines 
and  The  Lowest  of  the  Low)  alter- 
native,” Logel  said  in  an  interview. 


Brad  Logel 


“I’d  call  it  the  next  Barenaked 
Ladies  or  the  next  Tragically  Hip.” 
Besides,  today’s  alternative  acts 
are  tomorrow’s  mainstream  suc- 
cess stories,  said  the  entertainment 
manager,  citing  R.E.M.  and  the 
Red  Hot  Chili  Peppers  as  examples 
of  bands  that  have  emerged  from 
the  “alternative  underground”  to 


achieve  mass  acceptance. 

By  orientation  week,  The  Wal- 
tons may  have  achieved  mass  ac- 
ceptance, said  Logel. 

“I  believe  that  by  the  time  The 
Waltons  come  around  they  will  be 
a pretty  big  thing,  like  on  the  verge 
to  be  the  Barenaked  Ladies.” 
MuchMusic  is  playing  the  band’s 
videos  Colder  Than  You  and  In  the 
Meantime,  he  added. 

Paul  Scott,  co-ordinator  of  the 
college’ s broadcasting — radio  and 
television  program,  says  he  has  no 
problem  with  Logel  booking  acts 
that  don’t  coincide  with  the  CRKZ 
format. 

“I  don’t  have  any  difficulty  in  try- 
ing new  things,”  Scott  said  in  an 
interview. 

“I  think  you’ve  got  to  be  sensitive 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  students 
here  with  a broad  range  of  demo- 
graphics.” 

CRKZ  may  be  willing  to  help 
Logel  with  promotion  by  giving  the 
bands  he’s  scheduled  airplay,  said 


Scott. 

At  present,  nobody  knows  for 
sure  if  the  student  population  will 
support  modern  rock  bands,  he 
said.  But  it’s  about  time  to  find  out, 
he  added. 

“I  think  based  on  the  success  or 
failure  of  his  first  effort,  he’ll  be  in 
a much  better  position  to  gauge  the 
success  of  that  kind  of  activity,  and 
so  will  we.” 


Have  a story 
idea? 

If  you  have  a hot 
news  tip, 

get  us  going  on  it  right 
away  by  calling  the 
Spoke  office  at 

748-5366 


DSA  representatives  preview  Canadian 
bands  and  comics  at  COCA  conference 


By  Duncan  R.  Inglis 

A popular  ’70s  rocker,  the  reining 
male  Juno  champ  and  many  up- 
and-coming  Canadian  acts  took 
centre-stage  at  the  Canadian  Orga- 
nization of  Campus  Activities 
(COCA)  conference  in  Winnipeg 
May  29  through  June  2. 

And  DSA  vice  -president  of  ad- 
ministration Jennifer  Kurt  and  en- 
tertainment manager  Brad  Logel 
were  there  — meeting  musical, 
comical  and  other  entertainment 
agents. 

“We  met  lots  of  different  people 
— agents  and  bands,”  said  Kurt. 
“Brad  made  some  good  contacts.” 
“You  get  to  meet  a lot  of  people,” 
said  Logel,  who  had  lunch  with  co- 
median Mike  Mandel.  “Basically, 
anybody  who’s  anybody  in  the  en- 
tertainment world  was  there. 

“I  sat  and  talked  socially  with 
agents  for  bands,  and  met  Rymes 
with  Orange  band  members  while 
waiting  for  an  elevator.” 


Randy  Bachman,  of  Bachman 
Turner  Overdrive,  a popular  rock 
band,  was  there  to  put  something 
back  into  the  college  and  university 
system  that  helped  propel  BTO  to 
success  in  the  ’70s,  said  Logel. 

Tom  Cochrane  — Juno  tycoon 
for  1992  — made  a short  appear- 
ance to  accept  the  1993  COCA  Hall 
of  Fame  Award. 

Of  Bachman  and  Cochrane’s  pos- 
sible successors,  Logel  said,  “The 
Waltons  had  to  be  the  best,  of 
course,  because  they  were  show- 
casing.” 

Other  bands  Logel  said  he  liked 
were  Rymes  with  Orange,  Lost  Da- 
kotas, Moxy  Fruvous  and  The 
Bards. 

The  reggae  circuit  was  repre- 
sented by  The  Sattalites. 

Kitchener-based  band  The  Rhi- 
nos also  entertained  the  Canadian 
college  and  university  representa- 
tives. 

Comics  Mandel  and  Carl  Strong 
made  strong  impressions,  accord- 


ing to  Kurt  and  Logel. 

Most  seminars  and  performances 
were  held  downtown  at  the  Shera- 
ton hotel  and  convention  centre, 
said  Kurt. 

Some  bands  played  nearby  night- 
clubs. 

A Winnipeg  mail’s  Imax  theatre 
showed  the  Rolling  Stones  Live  at 
the  Max,  a larger  than  life 
MuchMusic  production,  said 
Logel. 

Movies,  such  as  Groundhog  Day, 
were  being  offered  before  their  re- 
lease on  video. 

“There  wasn’t  actually  one  high- 
light,” Kurt  said  of  the  conference. 

“I  didn’t  expect  to  like  the  bands 
that  were  playing,  but  I did. 

“I  think  that  the  comedians  w-erc 
one  of  the  best  parts  — sometimes 
I couldn’t  stop  laughing.” 

Both  of  Conestoga’s  representa- 
tives said  they  had  an  interesting 
time  meeting  all  sorts  of  people  and 
getting  new  ideas  from  topics  dis- 
cussed at  the  seminars. 
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Putting  for  dollars 

Conestoga  Alumni  Association  raises  $400  in  mini-golf  tourney 


By  John  Summers 

Mark  Yolkowski  stood  on  his  tip- 
toes, steadied  himself  with  a putter, 
and  watched  his  dad  tally  up  the 
score. 

“I  think  I beat  you.  Dad,”  he  said, 
hiding  an  assured  smUe. 

“Y ou  do,  do  you?”  his  dad,  Tony, 
grimly  replied. 

A few  moments  later,  1 1 -year-old 
Yolkowski  was  taking  a small, 
proud  victory  lap  around  the  ninth 
green.  “Yaaah,  I won.” 

The  Yolkowskis,  like  many  oth- 
ers, were  at  Wesunount  Place  in 
Waterloo  June  17-19  and  paid  $1  a 
round  to  play  in  the  Conestoga 
Alumni  Association’s  mini-golf 


tournament. 

The  $400  raised  by  the  tourna- 
ment will  be  split  among  three 
areas,  said  Sharon  Slater,  chair  of 
the  alumni  association’s  publicity 
and  promotions  committee. 

“We’re  raising  money  for  the 
alumni  association,  but  the  board 
may  sit  down  to  decide  how  much 
goes  to  the  capital  campaign,”  said 
Slater,  who  graduated  from  the 
journalism  program  in  1990. 

She  said  a certain  percentage  of 
the  money  will  be  donated  to  a par- 
ticular charity  still  to  be  chosen. 

The  association  drew  upon  15 
alumni  volunteers  to  run  the  nine- 
hole  course  and  sell  leftover  home- 
coming  memorabilia  such  as 


sweatshirts,  shorts  and  coffee 
mugs. 

As  for  the  three-day  tournament. 
Slater  said,  “It’s  great.  It’s  fun.  A 
lot  of  kids  are  coming  up  and  hav- 
ing a good  time.” 

Slater  said  she  was  pleased  with 
the  turnout,  despite  mall  business 
being  “kind  of  slow.” 

Alumni  officer  Mary  Wright  said 
the  tournament  was  a first-time 
project  for  the  publicity  committee 
and  also  a success. 

“If  people  see  the  alumni  associ- 
ation profiled  outside  the  college, 
then  they  will  associate  that  with 
the  college,”  said  Wright.  “If  we 
can  raise  awareness,  we  see  that  as 
a positive.” 


rark  Yolkowski  prepares  to  putt  at  WestmounT Place  in  Watfflx 

(Photo  by  John  Summers) 


Aspiring  journalists  visit  The  Canadian  Press  and  see  how  news  travels 


By  Wladimiro  Schweigert 

Aspiring  journalists  — perhaps 
future  Bruce  Hutchisons  or  June 
Callwoods  — caught  a glimpse  of 
how  news  travels  in  the  age  of  the 
silicon  chip  as  they  toured  Cana- 
dian Press  headquarters  in  Toronto 
on  June  4. 

GeoffEllwand,  a reporter  with  the 
CBC  and  part-time  journalism  in- 
structor at  Conestoga  College,  ar- 
ranged for  his  class  of  second 
semester  students  to  visit  the  facil- 
ities at  36  King  St.  E. 

The  Canadian  Press  is  a co-oper- 
ative agency  owned  by  daily  news- 
papers across  Canada.  It  gathers, 
reports  and  distributes  news  for 
most  dailies,  magazines  and  broad- 
cast stations  in  the  country.  It  was 


formed  in  1917. 

Neil  Davidson,  supervising  news- 
room editor,  guided  the  students 
through  the  premises  while  blink- 
ing computer  screens  made  it  ap- 
pear as  though  news  in  the 
information  age  travels  faster  than 
it  happens. 

When  journalists  wanted  to  un- 
earth information  in  their  research 
they  used  to  go  “to  the  morgue”  of 
the  newspapers,  said  Davidson,  re- 
ferring to  the  library.  Now  all  that 
is  required  is  to  tap  a few  keys  at  a 
computer  terminal. 

Tim  Clarck,  head  of  the  photogra- 
phy department,  demonstrated  how 
easily  a photograph  can  be  altered 
with  the  aid  of  computers.  How- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  minor 
flaws  in  an  image  — such  as  a 


Tai  Chi  exercises  produce 
healthy  results  for  participants 


By  Jason  Schmidt 

When  it  comes  to  less  strenuous 
exercises,  Tai  Chi  is  one  that  can 
require  a tremendous  amount  of 
concentration,  skill,  and  flexibility. 

Tai  Chi  is  just  one  of  several  adult 
programs  offered  at  the  Kenneth  E. 
Hunter  Recreation  Centre  this  sum- 
mer. 

There  are  about  a dozen  men  and 
women  enrolled  in  this  Tuesday 
night  course  which  runs  from  7:30 
p.m.  until  9 p.m. 

The  program  is  instructed  by 
Denis  Robitaillc,  who  guides  the 
class  through  a series  of  slow  but 
skillful  combinations  of  hand  and 
foot  movements  while  soothing, 
thought-provoking  music  is 
played. 

“The  relaxation  aspect  of  the  ex- 
ercise is  one  of  the  reasons  while 
people  are  drawn  so  much  to  Tai 
Chi,”  Robitaille  said. 

When  people  first  start  perform- 
ing Tai  Chi,  he  said,  they  find  it 
doesn’t  require  a lot  of  endurance 
and  is  much  more  mental  than 
physical. 

“Unlike  other  exercises  like  aero- 
bics, Tai  Chi  doesn’t  require  any- 
one to  be  in  any  outstanding 
physical  condition.  People  aren’t 
limited  due  to  the  shape  they  are 
in.” 

He  said  elderly  people,  the  ar- 
thritic and  people  with  back  prob- 
lems are  still  capable  of  performing 
Tai  Chi,  and  in  some  cases,  doctors 
can  prescribe  it  for  various  ail- 


ments. 

Robitaille  said  once  the  course 
progresses  and  becomes  increas- 
ingly harder,  then  better  flexibility 
and  balance  are  good  assets  to  have, 
but  are  not  essential. 

“This  is  an  exercise  in  which  you 
go  with  your  own  capabilities.  If 
you  have  difficulty  with  some  of 
the  stances,  then  you  can  modify 
your  movements  so  you  are  com- 
fortable.” 

Robitaille  said  the  main  part  of 
Tai  Chi  is  movement  and  breath- 
ing. , 

Andrew  Achmann,  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  Tai  Chi  program, 
said  the  relaxation  aspect  drew  him 
to  the  exercise. 

He  said  Tai  Chi  helps  him  co-or- 
dinate flowing  moves,  and  can  be 
both  simple  and  complex. 

“The  breathing  techniques  are 
very  complex ...  Tai  Chi  keeps  you 
thinking,  how  to  move,  how  to 
break  and  think  about  what  the  next 
move  is  going  to  be,”  he  said. 

Achmann  said  when  a person  be- 
comes very  advanced  in  Tai  Chi, 
they  can  apply  the  manoeuvers  to 
martial  arts  skills. 

“Tai  Chi  sped  up  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  forms  of  martial  arts 
there  is,”  he  said. 

Achmann  said  that  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  exercise,  the 
class  is  taught  to  breath  and  move 
slowly.  As  the  course  progresses, 
everything  gradually  speeds  up,  be- 
comes increasingly  difficult,  and 
requires  more  endurance. 


scratch  that  is  removed  and  some 
cropping  — the  original  is  not  ma- 
nipulated. 

Digital  photography  has  not  re- 
placed die  conventional  way  of  im- 
aging, said  Clarck.  There  is  a 
barrier  to  quality  which  digital  im- 
aging can  not  surmount. 

In  the  boardroom,  Davidson  re- 
counted the  time  he  was  manhan- 
dled by  three  burly  security  guards 
who  would  not  let  him  have  access 
to  public  telephones  in  the  lobby  of 
a Winnipeg  hospital.  Davidson  had 


wanted  to  report  the  progress  of  a 
news  story  to  his  editor. 

A picture  of  Davidson  on  the  floor 
with  one  of  the  guards  kneeling  on 
his  neck  appeared  the  next  day  in 
the  paper.  “It  was  not  a very  proud 
moment  in  my  career,”  said  David- 
son. 

Davidson  encouraged  the  stu- 
dents to  read  a variety  of  things. 
“Read  your  papers  and  keep  writ- 
ing,” said  Davidson. 

Peter  Buckley,  editor  of  the  Cana- 
dian Press  Stylebook,  told  students 


to  tackle  the  wealth  of  information 
contained  in  the  reference  book  a 
little  at  a time. 

Buckley,  who  is  also  Canadian 
Press  supervising  editor,  joined  the 
organization  in  1950  and  became  a 
correspondent  in  Moscow,  London 
and  New  York,  among  other  cities. 

He  encouraged  the  aspiring  jour- 
nalists to  inject  their  stories  with 
life.  “Imagine,  after  a long  day, 
what  you’d  tell  your  friend  over  a 
beer,”  he  said.  “It’s  a caveman’s 
style  approach,  but  it  works.” 
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